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/ want you to know that I 
am enjoying my subscript 
tion to Jerusalem Per- 
spective enormously, It is 

adding a whole new dim- 
ension to my Bible study . 
and J look forward to each 
new issue. Your research 
needs to reach more people, 

■ A reader in Oceanside, 
California, US, A. 


I remember reading a Quotation from Jerome, 
translator of the Latin Vulgate, who Said there was 
a copy of Matthews Gospel in Hebrew in the library 
in Caesarea in his day. If this was true, if seems 
that you may be pursuing a good goal in restoring 
the. text of the Gospels. 

-A reader in Pensacola, Florida, U.S.A, 

Not only did Jerome 1374—120 A.DJ claim to 
have s-een a Hebrew gospel r he said he bad trans- 
lated it and on several occasions he quoted front it 
tOn Famous Men 2 & 3). However, Jerome dad not 
say this was Matthew, but rather “the gospel in 
Hebrew letters which the Nazarenes use 17 
Petagius lll t 2). or "the gospel according to the 
Hebrews." A much earlier writer, Papi&s, who was 
a diadple of John the apostle, stated that Matthew' 
recorded the sayings of Jesus in Hebrew and every- 
one translated them as best he could i Eusebio a. 
Ecclesiastical History III, 39, 16). It is unlikely that 
the book to which Papia & refers is the canonical 
Gospel of Matthew. It is quite possible, however, 
that Papins' “Matthew" is the same as Jerome's 
Hebrew gospel. 


The gospel according to the Hebrews definitely 
existed and may even have been called “Matthew 71 
by some of its users, but it is a difficult document 
to pin down. Various waiters in the early church 
quoted short passages from it, and scholars have 
identified over fifty such fragments. We do not 
know exactly when this gospel was written, but 
neither do we know exactly when any of the four 
canonical Gospels were written. Fapias r testimony 
suggests that the Hebrew gospel was written quite 
early, and was likely one of the first attempts to 
record the events of Jesus 1 ministry*. It may have 
been one of the documents referred to in the open- 
ing verses of Luke, 

The gospel according to the Hebrew's probably 
included large amounts of materia] which was par- 
allel to the canonical Gospels. The church fathers 
who quote from it do not cite these parallels, but 
mention only those passages which differ from the 
four evangelists. Jerome quotes passages from this 
Hebrew gospel in the following examples, in the 
first of which, attributed to Jesus, he adds a com- 
ment: HU A moment, ago my mother, the Holy Spirit, 
took me up.’ No one should be scandalized by this, 
since in Hebrew spirit is in the feminine gender, 
w'hilc in our language [Latin] it. is masculine and 
in Greek it is neuter. There is no gender in the god- 
head” (Commentary on Isaiah , on 40:9). “Tn the 
gospel according to the Hebrews ... among the 
most grievous offences is this; die who has grieved 
(he spirit of his brother 1 ” [Commentary on Fee kief 
on 16:7). “The Lord says to his disci piss: “Do not 
rejoice exespt when you look on your brother with 
love 171 (Commentary on Ephesians, on 5:4). 

The approach of quoting only the unique pas- 
(continued an page lb) 
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Sabbath Breakers? 


Jesus’ observance of the commandments has been a topic 
of vigorous scholarly debate. However, when the synoptic 
Gospels are carefully examined, one sees that Jesus never 
violated written or oral Torahs. But did his disciples? 


by Shmuel Safrai 

And it came to pass on the second 
Sabbath between Passover and Sbavunt 
that he was going through the grain- 
fields, and his disciples plucked heads of 
grain, rubbed them in their hands and 
ate them. And seme of the Pharisees 
said, ’'Why do you do that which is not 
permitted on the Sabbath?" 

.And Jesus answered them and said. 
"Haven't you read what David did when 
he and his men were hungry, how he 
entered the haute of Gad and took the 
shewbread, which only the priests are 
permitted to eat, and ate it. and gave it 
to his men?" 

.And ho said to them, “Man is master 
of the Sabbath." iLk. S:1-5 J 

T his story is also narrated in the other 
two synoptic Gospels (Mt. 12:1-8 and 
Mk. 2:23—28), but Luke's version U 
more complete, mentioning such details as 
the exact, time of year when the events took 
place — spring, the second Sabbath in the 
cycle of the counting of the omer — and the 
fact that it was only some of the Pharisees 
who accosted Jesus. 

Although several of the most significant 
Greek manuscripts of Luke 6:1 read, iv 
ani3d-Ui ten sa 66a I'd, on a Sabbath I, many 


others have kv aa33dTtij diifTeporrpulTtti ten 
sabbato deuieroprdto r on the second -first 
Sabbath). I have chosen the latter reading 
because it makes better sense in this con- 
text. This also is the reading of the Byzan- 
tine text, or Text us Receptus „ and thus the 
King James Wrsion translates "on the sec- 
ond sabbath after the first" 

Later copyists may have omitted 
dvuteroprotd, “second -first/ because it was 
a strange word, and because they were not 
acquainted with the Jewish background of 
the Gospels. But l feel this reading accu- 
rately reflects the Jewish milieu in which 
the story is set. Note that Franz Detitzsch 
correctly translated deuteroprato in his 
Hebrew' version of the New Testament 
i L ‘and it came to pass on the second Sabbath 
of the counting of the omer*). 

Counting the Omer 

Luke’s narrative clearly was composed 
within a society familiar with the counting 
of the amen According to halachah. and 
indeed common practice until today, the 
counting of the omer was not just, a time 
during which the Sanhedrin kept track of 
the fifty days between Passover and 
Shavuot. Hath or each individual was 
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expected to count those days and to know 
which day and which week it w r as within 
the cycle. Thus Menahot 65^ interprets 
‘'And you shah count unto you seven Full 
weeks from the day after the Sabbath, the 
day you bring the sheaf of the wave offer- 
ing* CLev. 23:15>, in the following manner: 
“the counting is the duty of everyone.” 

Reference to the time of year in the nar- 
rative Suggests various other relevant facts. 
The new crop of barley could not be har- 
vested or eaten before the omer was offered 
at the Temple on the 1 6th of Nisan, the sec- 
ond day of the Passover festival. One sym- 
bolic sheaf was brought to the Temple, and 
finding a ripe sheaf could be difficult 
because Passover falls just before the begin- 
ning of the barley harvest. Sometimes it 
was necessary' to search far afield to find an 
omer, and occasionally the only barley to be 
found was still green, in which case the 
sheaf would be dried over a fire. 

The barley harvest had only just begun 
by the Second Sabbath after Passover, and 
Lhere generally was a shortage of grain at 
this point in the season. The story is set in 
the Sea of Galilee region, an area that usu- 
ally saw its produce ripen earlier than the 
rest of the country. Even so, it took some 
time before this new produce reached the 
markets. Meanwhile, people were craving 
the taste of grain products. The previous 
year’s grain would have been used up, espe- 
cially if that year had not been very bounti- 
ful. 

There was a period of only a day or two 
when there were heads of grain on the 
ground in the fields. The poor entered the 
fields immediately after the harvesters left, 
but did not pick up every last head of grain. 
They could glean a larger quantity by mov- 
ing on to another just-harvested field. Thus 
one could always find a few heads of grain 
in a field even after the harvesters and the 
poor had been there. But only for a day or 
two because the birds were also hungry. 

Halachic Detail 

With this background information, wo 
can deal with the major question raised in 
this story: did Jesus' disciples actually 
pluck the heads of grain on the Sabbath? 

According to Matthew and Mark, the 
disciples plucked the heads of grain, while 
according to Luke they both plucked and 
rubbed them in their hands. The earliest 
version of this story seems to he that the 
disciples only nibbed the heads of grain but 
did not pluck them. This would be in keep- 


ing with the custom of the time and reli- 
gious ruling. Luke apparently was not 
familiar with the minutiae of halachic 
detail in this matter, and added plucking to 
the act of rubbing, while Mark and 
Matthew, who seem to have known even 
less halachah, deleted the rubbing and left 
only the act of plucking. 

Plucking heads of grain is considered 
harvesting, which is one of the thirty-nine 
c I asses o r 1 abor (HtJ vbc ret* , J a ■ VO T me Ja *■ 
KOT) prohibited on the Sabbath < Mishnah, 
Shabbat 7:8). This prohibition is based 
upon an explicit statement in the Torah 
(Ex. 34:21). and neither Jesus nor his disci- 
ples would have committed such a trans- 
gression. There were differences of opinion 
among the sages of that time on points such 
as certain laws of ritual purity, and some 
religious authorities did not accept all 
aspects of these laws. However, there was 
complete uniformity of opinion regarding 
working on the Sabbath. 

There was also a general consensus 
that rubbing heads of grain on the xSabbath 
was a forbidden activity, although the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, Shabbat 128 a , states that 
“one may rub with his fingertips and eat/' 
Some sages were more lenient, such as Rabbi 
Yehudah who forbade rubbing heads of 
grain with a utensil, but allowed that with 
one’s hands a person could "Yuh and eatT 

A number of texts support the claim 
that Jesus’ disciples did not pluck heads of 
grain but only rubbed them (cf. Shlomo 
Pines, The Jewish Christians of the Early 
Centuries of Christianity According to a 
New Source, 1969, p, 45; “Gospel Quota- 
tions and Cognate Topics in Abd abJabbar's 
Tathhitf Jerusalem Studies of Arabic and 
Islam 9 11987], 258-259). Two unrelated 
Arabic texts, the anti-Christian polemic of 
Abd al -Jab bar and the Arabic Diatessaron , 
as well as the Persian Diatessaron and 
Ephraem's Syriac commentary on the 
Diatessaron, all mention that the disciples 
rubbed heads of grain. They do not, howev- 
er, say anything at all regarding plucking. 
The implication drawn from these texts is 
that the original version of this story only 
mentioned rubbing. 

Rules of Gleaning 

There is another way of showing that 
plucking was noL part of the original ver- 
sion. Jesus and his disciples were clearly in 
a privately owned field, and had no right to 
pull off heads of standing grain. True, the 
Bible states: “If you enter your neighbor's 
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gramfield, you may pluck heads of grain 
with your hands, hut you must not put a 
sickle to his standing grain 7 ’ ' Deut. 23:25). 
This might suggest that one was allowed to 
pluck heads of gram From a privately owned 
field, Tannaic interpretation;, however, 
understood this verse as referring to a hired 
laborer working For the owner of the field. 
Thus, one who labored in a held could pick 
some of the heads of grain which belonged 
to his employer. Someone just passing 
through did not. have that privilege (Mish- 
nah, Rava Metsi'a 7:2-5), 

It is inconceivable that a wayfarer could 
pick grain or grapes at will This was espe- 
cially true in the Land of Israel where indi- 
vidual agricultural plots were rather small. 
Such indiscriminate picking would have 
ruined a farmer. It is therefore highly 
unlikely that Jesus and his disciples would 
have entered standing grain fields and 
pulled off heads of grain. Had they done so, 
no one would have thought to accuse them 
of violating the Sabbath; they would have 
accused them of lading thieves! 

However, the halachah allowed a per- 
son to enter a field after the harvest had 
been completed and after the poor had cob 
lected the gleanings allotted them by the 
Torah: "When is everyone permitted to col- 
lect gleanings? When the last of the poor 
have left" (Mishnah, Peah 8:1), 

Conclusion 

We now can reconstruct the events 
recorded in Luke 6:1-5 as follows: On the 
second Sabbath after Passover, Jesus and 
his disciples passed through a barley field 
which had already been harvested and after 
the poor had finished gleaning. There were 
still a few heads of grain on the ground, and 
the disciples picked them up and rubbed 
them in their hands. 

That, act was considered inappropriate 
on the Sabbath only according to those who 
were more stringent in their religious 
observance. This explains why Luke’s text 
states that only certain Pharisees objected 
and not the Pharisees in general, since 
there were some who considered the act 
permissible. 

Jesus, like the Hasidim, advocated rul- 
ings which would make life more enjoyable 
for people. The disciples were not impover- 
ished or about to die of hunger, yet Jesus 
supported their Sabbath eating of grain 
with a parallel example: even though there 
was no danger that David's men would oth- 
erwise staiwe. David allowed them to eat 


Ears of Corn? 

The King James Version of Luke ft speaks of the disciples plucking 
ears of corn, which to an American suggests, yellow sweet corn rather 
than grain which the British translators had in mind. In fact, com is 
a generic term used to refer to the most important cereal crop of a 
region, he it maize, wheat or oats. In the Land of Israel, the main field 
crops in ancient times were wheat and barley, Barley is the Hebrew 
'Se 'o RAHh It is mentioned thirty-four times in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, thirteen times together with wheat. 

The Torah commands that at harvest time a sheaf of the first grain 
harvested is to be brought to the priest to be waved before the LORD 
as an offering. This was done on the second day of the Passover festival 
' Lev. 23:10-il ). The Torah does not specify which grain is meant, hut 
the commandment has always been understood to refer to barley 
which ripens in Israel at the time of Passover. 

Barley Hour was less expensive than wheat flour, being coarser and 
less tasty, and was used commonly in the bread baked by the poor. 
Because barley can be grown on steeply sloping land or In regions 
where rainfall is insufficient for wheat production, its distribution was 
quite widespread in ancient times. 

Barley is so inferior to wheat that in ancient sources it is often 
mentioned os animal feed si Kings 4:28; Mishnah, Sotah 2:lJ. Even so, 
because it ripens a month or more before wheat, it was what was 
brought to the Temple an Passover as a thanks offering. 


what they were not per ini tied to eat.. Those 
Pharisees who criticized Jesus were more 
stringent in their interpretation of Sabbath 
regulations, while Jesus was in favor of let- 
ting the disciples enjoy the Sabbath more 
freely. 

All three Gospels conclude the story 
with Jesus saying. "Man is master of the 
Sabbath/" This statement also is in keeping 
with Hasidic sentiments. In Seder Eliyahu 
Rabbah, a work which reflects Hasidic 
thought, we find the following: "Usually it 
is said that the Torah is to be put first ... 
but I would say that the people [literally, 
Israel] come first" (chapter 15, p, 71). A 
similar idea is found in the teaching of 
Rabbi Shim'on ben Menasyah. a second- 
centurv sage whose teaching shows Hasidic 
influence: iLC You shall keep the Sabbath’ 
[Exodus 31:14],.., The Sabbath has been 
given to you, not you to the Sabbath’" «Mek- 
ilta, Ki Tissa 1: to Exodus 31:14), Note the 
similarity of this to the statement found in 
the Markan parallel: "The Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath” 
(Mk, 2:27), 

Jesus was not necessarily referring 
to this rabbinic saving, which possibly 
predates the sage in whose name it is 
recorded, but he certainly took advantage 
of the opportunity to express his opinion 
on the matter and to reiterate the view 
that the Sabbath w r as intended for mans 
enjoyment. JP 
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Jesus and the Essenes 

Prof, Flusser argued in our previous issue that the phrase “sons of light" 
in Jesus' parable of the dishonest steward was an ironic reference to the 
Essenes. in the conclusion to this article he examines the application of 
the parable and suggests that if is a warning to avoid sectarian separatism. 
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by David Flusser 

W hoever wanted to follow Jesus had 
to live in brotherly love with the 
outside world and not withdraw" 
from society. This included economic deal- 
ings with outsiders. The Essenes. however, 
practiced extreme separatism. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in the parable of the 
dishonest steward (Lk. 16: 1-9 1 Jesus 
taught his disciples not to behave like the 
"sons of light/ the Essenes, 

Jesus enlarged the scope of the para- 
ble’s main Lheme in its application, found 
in Luke 16:10-12, I bel ieve Jesus had in 
mind a specific case of economic contact 
with non-believers, namely deposits which 
had been entrusted to his followers. In 
antiquity, it was a common practice to store 
goods for safekeeping with someone. In 
such a situation, or in the case ofloans or 
collateral deposits, there was a great temp- 
tation for the holder to behave dishonestly 
when the deposit had to be returned. Jesus 
admonished the members of his movement 
to be trustworthy in handling such 
deposits. 

Deposits of this sort are mentioned in 
the famous Letter of Pliny the Younger to 
ihf Emperor Trajan in 110 C.E., which in- 
cludes an oath Christians used to say on 
Sundays (X 96:7 h They swore, among other 
things, that they would not betray the Lrust 
of anuther and that they would return a 
deposit when asked for it. The earliest. Chris- 
tian apologist, Aristides of Athens, said m 
the second-century C.E. that Christians 
were forbidden to appropriate a deposit for 
themselves {Apology 15:4). Such a trespass 
could easily happen in the commercial situ- 
ation of antiquity, and it is quite possible 
that in his explanation of the parable Jesus 
also addressed cases where his followers 


would be tempted to be untrustworthy with 
what belonged to a non-believer. 

Unrighteous Mammon 

The suggestion that Jesus had in mind 
the deposit of a non-believer held in trust 
by one of Jesus' followers fits well with the 
meaning of Luke 16:10-12. The passage 
forms a chain of three arguments: 

The man who can be trusted in a small 
matter can be trusted also in a great one, 
and the man who is dishonest in a small 
matter is also dishonest in a great one. 

If, then, you have not proved trustwor- 
thy with the unrighteous mammon, who 
will trust you with that which is true? 

And if you have proved untrustworthy 
with what belongs to another, who will 
give you what is your own? iLk. 16:10-12) 
These three arguments are built in a paral- 
lel manner. The first expresses a general 
principle, and the “s mall matter" corre- 
sponds to the "unrighteous mammon" in the 
second argument and to “what belongs to 
another 1 ' in the third. 

As we have seen in part one of this 
article, ,s the unrighteous mammon’' in 
Essene terminology means all wealth 
owned by those who do not belong to the 
sect. The parallel between L, thc unrighteous 
mammon" in Luke 16:11 and the phrase 
“what belongs to another* in the following 
verse, confirms the assumption that the 
mammon of unrighteousness in Luke 16:9 
and 11 refers to the wealth of non-believers. 
Jesus was opposed to the Essenes' attitude 
of non-involvement and asked his followers 
to be involved and to be trustworthy with 
what belongs to ot hers. 

Spiritual Wealth 

According to the parallel arguments in 
Luke 16:10-12, the “great, matter* is defin- 
ed as “that which is true” and “what is your 
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own/* Jesus was referring not only to wealLh, 
but also to a higher value. The term “that, 
which is true” is unclear and very difficult 
to retranslate into Hebrew, and the phrase 
u what is your own" f 16:12 ) t is also some- 
what enigmatic and usually interpreted to 
mean heavenly wealth. Consequently, the 
typical interpretation is: 

The principle ia then applied to worldly 
and heavenly wealth which are equated 
with small end great responsibilities.... 
Disciples will not be entrusted with heav- 
enly wealth end responsibilities if they 
bare not already shown themselves faith- 
ful over against worldly wealth. (L Howard 
Marshall. The Gospel of Luke , p, 622) 

Such an interpretation presupposes 
that the person “who will give you what, is 
your own” is God himself. However, this 
interpretation of the parable’s application 
does not correspond to the parable. 

I suggest another interpretation, based 
on additional material from both Christian 
and Jewish sources: the one who will trust 
the followers of Jesus with wealth that is 
true and give them what is their own is not 
God but the outsider. Therefore Jesus' 
adherents are required to be open-minded 
to outsiders and trustworthy when having 
commercial contact with them. The true 
wealth which the disciples will receive in 
recompense is actually their own posses- 
sion, namely the spiritual wealth they have 
received from Jesus and offer to others. 

This interpretation is in line with the spirit 
oT the parable whose theme is economic con- 
tact between believers and non-believers. 

Jesus was speaking about a community 
or wealth, but one very different from that 
of the Essenes. John the Baptist negated 
the Essene approach when he said. ““He who 
has two tunics, let him share with him who 
has none; and he w r hu has food, let him do 
the same" (Lk, 3:11). He gave the communi- 
ty of goods a wider meaning, extending it to 
the outside world. The new concept w r as 
linked with another idea: if one shares his 
material goods wiLh others, then one also 
should share his spiritual wealth. 

Broader Approach 

This complex of concepts appears in a 
passage from The Two Ways, the Jewish 
source of the Didaehe, or Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles t a second-century Christian 
work: “You shall not turn away the needy, 
but. shall share everything with your broth- 
er, and do not say that it is your own, for if 
you are sharers in the immortal, how r much 


more in the things v r hich are mortal? For 
the Lord’s will is that we give to all from 
the gifts we have received" {Didache 4:8). 

Rabbi Akiva put it more succinctly in 
just three Hebrew words in the Mishnah 
tractate Avot 3:16: |i3"]J?;i ]tnj iha KOL 
na-TUN ha ^e m VON, “everything is given 
in trust”). We find a similar idea in Philo: 
You have nothing good of your own, and 
whatever you think you have. Another 
has provided. .. Consider as a loan or 
trust what you have been given and 
return it to Him who entrusted and 
leased it to you.... For vast is the num- 
ber of those who repudiate the sacred 
trusts and in their unmeasured greed 
use up what belongs to Another as 
though it was their own. But you, my 
friend, try with all your might, not 
merely to keep unharmed and unal- 
loyed what you have taken, but also 
deem it worthy of all carefulness, that 
He who entrusted it to you may find 
nothing to blame in your guardianship 
ofit. i Who h the Heir of Divine Things 
103-106) 

These three passages are 
similar in spirit and content 
to Romans 15:26-27 and 
Luke 16:10-12. All five texts 
teach that the sharing in 
spiritual wealth obliges one 
to share material wealth as 
well. 

Jesus’ own practice re- 
flected this more liberal ap- 
proach to the world. He tend- 
ed to accept invitations from 
outsiders, and his disciples were reproached 
because they ate and drank with tax collec- 
tors. In contrast to the separatism of the 
Essenes, Jesus instructed those whom he 
sent into the world to eat and drink what 
w r as provided fur them, ‘Tor the laborer 
deserves his wages” (Lk. 10:7), In another 
passage this command is explained as fol- 
lows: “You have received without paying, 
give without charging, Do not take any gold, 
silver or copper in your belts: take no bag 
for the juurney, nor two tunics, nor sandals 
nor a staff; for the laborer deserves his 
food” (Mt 10:8-10). 

This is both like and unlike the Essene 
way of life: 

On the arrival of any of the sect from 
elsewhere, all the resources of the com- 
munity are put at their disposal, just as 
if they were their own; and they enter 
the houses of men w’hom they have nev- 
er seen before as though they were their 
most intimate friends. Consequently, 
they carry nothing whatever with them 


If you have not 
proved trustworthy 
with unrighteous 
mammon, who will 
trust you with that 
which is true? 
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on their journeys, arms against 

brigands. In every city there is one of the 
order expressly appointed to attend to 
strangers, who provides them with rai- 
ment and other necessaries,,.. There is 
no buying or selling among themselves, 
but each gives what he has to any in 
need and receives from him in exchange 
something useful to himself: they are, 
moreover, freely permitted to take any- 
thing from any of their brothers without 
making any return, (Josephus, Jewish 
War 2:124—125. 127, trans. Thackeray) 


The difference between Jesus 1 disciples 
and the Essenee is apparent: the Essen es 
lived in an exclusive communism of wealth, 
and they took nothing with them when they 
traveled because an Esscne stock supplied 
their needs wherever they went. Jesus and 
his disciples accepted the invitations of out- 
siders, and his emissaries ate and drank 
what their hosts provided. Like the 
Essen es, they did not take anything wi th 
them on their journeys. However, the com- 
munity of goods received a new, broader 
moaning: a sharing of property with ail, not 
only with the members of one's own sect. 


Open Exchange 

The argument in Luke 16:10-12 takes 
place on two interlinked levels: economic 
and spiritual. Economic contact with the 
wealth of unrighteousness" which belongs 
to outsiders will cause them to trust Jesus 1 
disciples on the spiritual level. This will 
open their hearts to the true wealth which 
the disciples can then share. The true 
wealth is what belongs to the disciples. 


namely the message they have received 
from Jesus. If outsiders accept that mes- 
sage, then they will return what the disci- 
ples own. If this exchange does not take 
place, the good news will be barren and 
Jesus' movement transformed into a sepa- 
ratist, closed sect like that of the Essenes. 

In contrast to the Essen es 1 open disdain 
of non-believers, Jesus’ followers were com- 
manded to love their enemies and oppose 
the doctrinal secrecy practiced by the 
Essenes: 

Nothing is concealed that will not be dis- 
closed, or bidden that will not be made 
known. What I tell you in the dark, speak 
in the light; and what you hear whispered, 
proclaim on the housetops. 1 M t, 10:26— £7 \ 

Jesus 1 message was open to all. Abstaining 
from association with others would inevit- 
ably hinder his disciples from sharing their 
message of the Kingdom of Heaven. In 
Jesus' eyes, the refusal of the “sons of light" 
to deal with their own generation was even 
more foolish than the acts of the fraudulent 
suns of this world. 

If this interpretation is correct, the 
message of the parable of the dishonest 
steward is not complete without Luke 
16:10-12, The parable teaches that a clever 
person makes friends for himself via the 
wealth of unrighteousness, and the applica- 
tion encourages the open exchange of both 
material and spiritual wealth. 

Before the discovery of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, this parable was considerably more 
obscure. We could have guessed Jesus 1 reac- 
tion to the Essenes without knowing he was 
referring La them with the term “sons of 
light,” but the discovery of the Scrolls 
enabled us to recognize Jesus' allusion and 
understand subtle nuances in the parable of 
the dishonest steward that would otherwise 
have been lost to us. Now we can see its 
probable meaning more clearly, and under- 
stand how it supports Jesus' teaching of 
love, not separatism and hatred, toward the 
unbelieving world, JP 


Condensed and adapted from Judaism and the 
Origins of Christianity, □ collection of Prof 
Fiu user's art idea edited by Dr. Bradford Young , 
copyright © WEB by The Magnes Press, 

J P reader* ran purchase this book for US$54 / includ- 
ing postage from Israel by surface math — n savings 
of $19 from the regular price. Allow 7- SO weeks for 
delivery. Orders should he mailed to The Magnes 
Press, P.Q. Box 789h. 91076 Jerusalem. Israel, and 
checks made out to "Magnes Press. '* To recta re the 
special price , readers must mention that they read 
about the book in Jerusalem Perspective. 
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Who Were the Essenes? 


by David Pileggi 

T he New Testament is one the best 
sources of information on the Second 
Temple period, and one of the most 
important groups of that era was the mys- 
terious and monk-like Essenes. Soil is 
especially curious that the New Testament 
never directly mentions the Essenes, Its 
failure to discuss the Essenes openly is 
even more curious in view 
of the fact that Josephus 
held them to he as signi- 
ficant as Lhe Pharisees or 
the Sadducees. 



Philo of Alexandria es- 
timates that, only four thou- 
sand members belonged to 
one of the various branches 
of the sect. The majority 
lived on the western shore 
of the Dead Sea far re* 
moved from where Jesus 
conducted most of his min- 
istry, but small groups of 
Essenes were also scat' 
tered throughout the Gali- 
lee and Judea, as well as In 
Jerusalem itself. 

The origin of the Essenes is something 
of a mystery. It seems that they began to 
emerge during or soon after the reign of the 
Hasmonean monarch John Hyrcanus 
(3 35 - 104 B.C.). Along with the Pharisees, 
they may have developed from the Has- 
sidim, a faction of pious Jewish sages that 
resisted the nationalist aspirations and 
what they saw as the apostasy of the Has- 
monean kings. 

The sect’s name is even more difficult to 
determine, but many scholars are satisfied 
that the term “"Essene” was derived from 
the Aramaic pDK Pas-KAV. healersj. This 
may refer to a time when the sect practiced 
a form of medicine using herbs and incanta- 
tions, In its writings the Qumran com- 
munity referred to itself as the unity or 
togetherness — “iffi 1 ihaYA-hadh 

The first Essene mentioned by name 
w r as Judas the Essene (Josephus. Jewish 
War 1:7B“80; Antiquities 13:311-313), who 


lived in the time of Arista bolus 1(104—103 
B.C.), Lhe immediate successor to John Hyr- 
canus. According to Prof Flusser, this man 
may have been the founder of the sect, the 
“Teacher of Righteousness” mentioned in 
the Essenes’ writings. He is thought to have 
been a priest who found himselfin conflict 
with one of the Hasmonean rulers, possibly 
the priest-king Alexander Jannai < 103-76 
B,C. h The king, known in Essene literature 
as the Wicked Priest,” 
apparently persecuted 
the? sect. 

To escape royal 
oppression, the Teacher 
led his followers, many of 
whom were also priests, 
into Lhe desert where 
they felt they could 
remain undefiled in an 
age of religious infidelity 
and await the coming of 
the messianic age. The 
sect considered itself the 
true Israel, and it 
attempted to create a 
model society in the 
wilderness separated 
from the "'habitation of 
the wicked.” Like pJohn 
the Baptist, the Essenes 
were aware that, the way of the LGKU was 
to be prepared in the desert as foretold by 
Isaiah (40:3 L 

Lifestyle 

The most striking aspect of the Essenes 
was their communal lifestyle. Their rules 
were spelled out in the “"Manual of Disci- 
pline/ a document found in the Qumran 
caves in 1947. The community shared 
meals together, owned no private property 
and depended on common stores of food and 
water. Asceticism was seen as an essential 
part of holiness, and they ate only the sim- 
plest food. 

The Essenes lived in tents and caves 
along the shores of the Dead Sea, praying 
and working together in a common build- 
ing. Most members worked as farmers, 
although others w r ere shepherds and pot- 
ters, and some were employed as scribes in 
order to preserve the Scriptures and the 




David Pileggi is a 
f'reeda nee journo list 
who has lived in 
Israel for nine, years , 
He currently is work- 
ing on a hook about 
William Hechter, the 
Anglican priest who 
befriended Theodor 
Herzl, the father of 
modern Zionism. 


View south from 
alongside the ridge 
in which Qumran 
Cave TV is located. 

(Courtesy of she toci 
GaiternrnenS Pn'sx Office. • 
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writings of the sect. When not working, the 
Essenes dressed in unadorned white linen 
garments. Unlike other Jewish sects of the 
period, the Essenes did not own slaves: 
“There is no slave among them, but all are 
free, in as much as they work for one anoth- 
er'' (Philo, Every Good Man Is Free 79 1 One 
out of every three nights was set. aside for 
common prayer and study. 

Breaking the rules of the sect would 
lead to a reduction of food rations or even 
excommunication. The 
sin of foolish talk, for 
example, resulted in 
expulsion from the com- 
munity for three 
months, white those 
caught murmuring 
against the leaders 
were thrown out of the 
brotherhood for life. 
Permanent excommuni- 
cation could mean 
death as most members 
took an oath to observe 
the sect’s strict dietary 
laws. Rather than 
break their vows to God 
and consume what they 
considered to be un- 
clean food, some dis- 
graced Essenes were 
reduced to eating grass 
and leaves. Needless to say, those trying to 
survive on such a diet eventually died of 
malnutrition. 

Despite the communal nature of Essene 
society, it was far from egalitarian. Jose- 
phus speaks of four grades among the 
Essenes, and each member’s rank was 
reviewed annually by a special committee, 
with promotions and demotions being 
determined by popular vote. In addition, 
they divided themselves into tiibes, thou- 
sands, hundreds and tens as described in 
the book of Numbers. All members of the 
sect were supervised by overseers who 
controlled every aspect of life in the commu- 
nity. Much like a bishop in tbe early church, 
the overseer w r ould provide religious guid- 
ance and instruction for those being initiat- 
ed into the group. Overall direction for the 
sect was given by a fifteen-man council 
representing the twelve tribes of Israel and 
the three priestly families. 

From ancient sources such as Josephus 
and Philo, it was believed until recently 
that the Essenes avoided marriage. The dis- 
covery of the Dead Sea Scrolls has present- 


ed a much more complicated picture in 
regards to marriage. Evidence suggests 
that some factions at Qumran had families, 
and that although marriage was not reject- 
ed in principle, many in the sect believed 
that with the “messianic travail” just 
around the corner it was not a time for rais- 
ing a family. 

The Essenes rejected the legitimacy of 
the Temple cult, They felt that the priests 
were ritually impure and leading the people 
astray with deceitful teaching. As a result 
they refused to have anything to do with 
sacrifices in the Jerusalem Temple. 

The sect saw itself as the remnant of 
the true and undefiled priesthood. They 
remained in a state of spiritual and ritual 
readiness, waiting patiently for the day 
w r hen they would inherit their rightful place 
in Jerusalem. In that day two Messiahs — 
a prince from the house of David and a 
priest from the line of Aaron — would lead 
the community or *sons oflight” against, 
their opponents, the "sons of darkness,” in 
the final battle to free the world from the 
clutches of Belial (Satan). 

The Essenes isolated themselves from 
their fe!low r Jews in an even more funda- 
mental way. Bitterly opposed to the lunar 
calendar, the Essenes used the solar-based 
calendar and celebrated the biblical feasts 
and holidays on different days than the rest 
of the Jewish people. 

Strict Observance 

The Essenes carried on a bitter w r ar or 
polemics w r ith their rivals, tbe Pharisees, 
The Qumran sect deplored what they con- 
sidered to be the laxity of the Pharisees, 
referring to them as the ''givers of smooth 
interpretations,” and denounced their par- 
ticipation in public life. For their part, the 
Essenes were well known for their strict 
observance of the Torah, in particular the 
commandments relating to all aspects of 
ritual purity. Members of the community 
daily used the mi hue ( ritual immersion 
bath}, and were known to carry a small 
shovel with them in order to bury their 
excrement. The men of Qumran were just 
as strict in their adherence to the laws 
regarding the Sabbath. Philo, who admired 
the Essenes, wrote that members of the sect 
were respected for their integrity. He 
reported that the sect was motivated by 
three ideals: the love of God, the love of 
virtue and the love of man. 

Such devotion to the Torah was no doubt 
(continued on page 15) 
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Hebrew Nuggets 


Messianic Claims 


Lesson 24 

by David Bivm 





from passages in the Hebrew Scriptures 
that were interpreted mesrianically. 

John the Baptist asked Jesus if he was 
the promised Messiah by using the substi- 
tute '‘Coming One” !Mt. ll:3j r probably 
based oti a combination of Malachi 3:1 and 
Zeehariah 9:9. Jesus’ disciples addressed 
him as “Lord 3 (Lk* 1.0:17) — hinting at 
Psalm 110:1 — a title Jesus also used of 


A lthough the concept of Messiah is 
important both in Judaism and 
Christianity, the Hebrew word tTEtc 
(maSHlah i was not often used in 'Jesus’ 
day. Jesus and his contemporaries rarely 
spoke of the Messiah by that name, but pre- _Jnhi$elf \ Lk. 19:31 K Jesus usually 
ferred to use other more oblique terips' preferred “Son of Man,” hinting at " 

In the New Testament, ma SHl Qh the supernatural figure portrayed : 

almost always appears in its Greek transia- in Daniel 7:13 i see “Jesus' Most 
tion — ^ptorfis- {christos, anointed with oil: Important Titled JP T March/ April 

Christ). The (jireek transliteration, iJLedpu^./' 1990). Arid he spoke of himself using 


(messios), appears only twice, in John 1:41 
and 4:25. \ \ 

Many Christians seem to think that 
“Christ" was Jesus' surname, while non- 
Christians often use it as a swear word 
“Christ" is ari .English transliteration of. a 
Greek translation of an original Hebrew 
word — a" good example #f the influence 
Greek 1 anguago ^^ viultu rc on our culture 


other messianic titles such as “Green Tree” 
reference to Ezekiel 20:47. 

Cithers who claimed to be the Messiah 
of I sra&U ikewise , in accordance with cus- 
toih, made by tisipg substitutes 

for the . Bar-Kochba 

adopted s 

ra- 3 EL, Prince^(£$5H^ 

Fitzmyer has noted, this title 


It also is an example of the Church's loss of cent, of the eschatological leader of the 
its Hebraic and Jewish L people spoken of by Ezekfel, 

Actually, “Christ” '-vas; understood very ’ whowqa to be d e $ c e e e 
early as a personal nameVAs Walter ^aue^J jEzxJM :24 ; 37:25; 44:3)" (Es^^s^tfke 


points out in his Greek Enga^k 
the New Testament and Other Early units' 
tian Literature ), xpioTtV? ichri$ta$) sounded . 
to early Greek -speaking Christians very 
much like XpqoTd^ iChrestos, virtuous, 
excellent !, a common secular Greek name 


ment of christos being used as a persb 
name (e.g., Ml 1:1, Mk. 9:41, Acts 24:24 
Rom. 5:3 1 Cor. 2:2, Heb. 3:6 k 

Today, maSHfah is used as a personal 
name. It is a fairly common name in mod- 
ern Israel, as one can see from the 1989/90 
Jerusalem telephone directory which lists 
thirty- nine families with the name "'wip. 

In the Jewish society of Jesus’ day, one 
could certainly speak directly of the Messi- 
ah. Surprisingly, however, the term itself 
was used sparingly. One generally s poke of 
the Messiah by using substitutes drawn 



Semi tic Background of the New Testament, 
L974 f p. 816). Since in Ezekiel 34:24 ("my 
servant David will be prince among Lhem ,s i 
and 37:25 (“David my servant will be their 
prince forever” Gt was understood that the 
rank servant. David — itself a messianic 


We find many instances in the blew Test^G reference “YwoOlti beGpririee/ "prince' 

ftO'iSD also w^s easily adopted as a 
messianic title. 

This designation could be even more 
strongly equated with nm SJit -ah because in 
both passages “prince" was associated with 
the messianic “one shepherd," and Ezekiel 
37:24 states that “My servant David will be 
king over them." To Jesus’ contemporaries, 
“king'’ was a strong messianic hint. As we 
pointed out in part one of this article, the 
English word “Messiah" is derived from an 
abbreviation oflTZteij -brr i ha -ME -let 
ha -ma SHI ah), “the King Messiah," JP 
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The Spiritual History of the Dead 
Sea Sect by David Flusser, translated from 
Hebrew by Carol Gluckor. Tel Aviv: MOD 
Books, 1989. 97 pp,, $8.00, 

by Stephen Schmidt 

M any images flash across the mind 
when this sect of Jewish mystics is 
mentioned. Life in the desert r asceti- 
cism f harsh discipline, caves, scrolls and ide- 
alism seem inextricably associated with the 
Essenes. It is these images that Prof. David 
Flusser addresses, attempting to carry the 
reader back through the centuries to explore 
the life and thought of these fascinating men. 
His purpose is to paint a broader picture of 
the Essen e sect so often neglected by the gen- 
erally narrow focus of the scholarly world. 

Based on a series of radio lectures, the 
book re Lai ns much of its original conversa- 
tional tone and structure, but has been 
expanded to present a more detailed overview. 
Flusser opens with a general introduction to 
the Essenes and their origins, then describes 
their relationship to the Pharisees and Sad- 
dueees, the organization of the sect and 
aspects of its daily life. Only after this ground- 
work is laid are the various doctrines, beliefs 
and ideologies explored. 

Flusser continually draws from a broad 
reservoir of ancient texts and recent scholar- 
ship, much of it his own, as be surveys the 
sect's beliefs of predestination, the “true 
Israel, 1 " the conflict between light and dark- 
ness, spirit and ffesh, the Messiah and the 
Apocalypse, 

As the author points out T examining the 
theologies of this sect often sheds light on the 
reader's own views of God and life. “If the 
reader finds Essene thought limited, perhaps 
he will discover that his own beliefs also have 
limitations and unsubstantiated assumptions, 
and that his own philosophy and expectations, 
like those of the Essenes, are also 'castles in 
the air”' tp, 8). 

Like many sects, the Essenes regarded 
themselves as the Elect, having a monopoly 
on God. This brought the group into conflict 
with other currents in Judaism and fostered 
an insensitivity to the problems of the rest of 
the world. Furthermore, the Essenes had 
their own rules of behavior, as well as a sep- 


arate halachah which they wished to impose 
on the whole House of Israel. The Scroll of 
the War of the Sons of Light against the Sons 
of Darkness describes this attitude, depicting 
the final paroxysm in which not only the I -and 
of Israel is reclaimed according to God’s will, 
buL the entire world is conquered. These 
“Sons of Light" would personally usher in the 
divine kingdom and be the final inheritors of 
the earth. In this context Flusser laconically 
mentions that similar altitudes recur in mod- 
ern history, with the tacit implication that 
some self-examination might be in order. 

In the process of his examination, the 
author traces many Christian characteristics 
to Essene origins or influences. While the 
Essenes held rigidly to a belief in their ulti- 
mate vindication, they paradoxically tended 
towards pacifism. The evil of the day — 
whether religious or political — was not to be 
opposed with violence, and they preferred to 
leave it to God to redress injustice. To do oth- 
erwise would be to interfere wilh Lhe divine 
plan, to resist the predestined order of things. 
This same view is apparent in the writings of 
the apostle Paul (cf. Romans 13:1-6), and 
Flusser credits the first six chapters of the 
early church document. Doctrine of the Twelve 
Apostles tDidachet f directly to the Qumranic 
Community Rule. In this way, he asserts that 
many beliefs held throughout the world, not 
just in Christian and Jewish circles, owe much 
to the ideology of the Essene com mu nity, 
The Spiritual History of the Dead Sea 
Sect reads easily and is unencumbered with 
technical jargon. At the same Lime, its notes 
ensure that finer details, cross-references with 
other research and ex Lens 5 ve quotations from 
the Essene scrolls, are not overlooked. While 
the book does not focus specifically on the 
Gospels, it is nonetheless a fascinating pop- 
ular treatment of Lhe beliefs, literature and 
men of the Essene community which w^erc a 
vital part of the fabric of Jesus’ world, JP 


The Spiritual History of the Dead Sea Sect can 
be ordered directly from JERUSALEM PERSPEC- 
TIVE. far $8 plus $4 for airmail postage or $2 
hv surface mail callow 7-10 weeks for delivery' 
by surface/sea mail). Checks should be made 
payable to “Jerusalem Perspective," 
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Kefar 

Nahum 


by Halvar Ronning 

J esus' move from Nazareth tod'" 153 
(k&’FAR iui HUM, the village of Nahum* 
Capernaum) was a tremendous change 
■ — from a little form village hidden up in 
the hills, to a bustling lakeside fishing port. 

Capernaum had much better agricul- 
ture than Nazareth, Not only was it 
warmer at. 700 feet below sea level than 
2000 feet higher up in Nazareth, there was 
fertile volcanic soil rather than the chalky 
rendzina soil of Nazareth. 

Capernaum had two others factors in 
favor of its growth that were not present in 
Nazareth at all: fishing and trade. Its loca- 
tion on the main branch of the internation- 
al trade route between Egypt to the south- 
west and Mesopotamia to the northeast was 
especially significant. 

Once his public career began in earnest 
alter the forty days of temptation in the 
wilderness, Jesus' fame grew rapidly. He 
could not live long in obscurity after moving 
to Capernaum because he was no longer in 
an out-of-the-way village, but on a much 
travelled trade route. He attracted so much 
attention that the houses of Capernaum, 
and very likely the synagogue itself, were 
not big enough for the crowds that gath- 
ered. Soon the hillsides of Capernaum 
became his outdoor auditorium. 

Healing the Paralytic 

It happened in a house in Capernaum, 
There was not room for the crowd, and 
some friends who brought a paralytic 
couldn’t get near to Jesus. So they went up 
on the roof, pulled it apart and lowered the 
man down to Jesus, When Jesus saw their 
faith he said to the invalid, “Tour sins are 
forgiven you." 





Why didn't he say, “1 forgive you your 
sins” or “God forgives you your sins'? In 
Hebrew “Your sins are forgiven you" 

C'l'Wipri t p nis-te-HU le^KA ha Ja c ket I 

sounds even stranger than it does in 
English because the passive voice — "are 
forgiven” — is very rare in Hebrew. So rare, 
in fact, that Jesus’ audience knew exactly 
where it came from and what it implied. 

The passive form of the verb “to forgive” 
(nbo* xa-LAH) is found almost exclusively in 
Leviticus chapters 4—6. It is used in the 
context of instructions about how to make 
atonement when a sin has been committed 
unintentionally. The root nbc “to for- 

give") is used in Hebrew Scripture only of 
God. When the biblical text uses the pas- 
sive form in speaking of forgiveness for 
unintentional sin. it is describing what will 
take place once the prescribed atonement 
ritual has been carried out. There is no 
Scriptural precedent for anyone but God 
forgiving sin or declaring sin forgiven. 

Therefore, when Jesus said “Your sins 
are forgiven you? he was saying something 
which even a priest did not say. He was 
speaking like God* and Jesus' listeners got 
quite a shock. The scribes and Pharisees 
understood exactly what he was implying, 
and they responded: “Who do you think you 
are? This is blasphemy! Only God can for- 
give sin? 

Many of today's scholars maintain that 
Jesus really didn’t know who be was, or at 
(continued on page 15) 
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A Forum For 
Your Views 

M any Jerusalem Perspective readers are 
as interested as the scholars of the .Jerusa- 
lem School in the exploration of Jesus' biog- 
raphy. By becoming a member of the International 
Synoptic Society, you will be instrumental in help- 
ing us all to better understand the words of Jesus, 
Membership dues promote the research of the 
Jerusalem School. The goals of the Society are to 
publish the School’s research, especially the Jer- 
usaiem Synoptic Commentary: present technical 
research in a condensed and popularized form; and 
support new research into the synoptic Gospels. 

Annual membership in the Society isi Regular 
- US$100 ter equivalent in other currency}; Fellow 
- US$300; Sponsor - US$500; Patron US$1000; 
Lifetime membership - I'SSoQOO. A member who 
reaches a total of $5000 in annual memberships 
automatically becomes a lifetime member. 

Members of the Society receive a beautiful cer- 
tificate of membership, and three times each year 
a Hebrew reconstruction and English translation 
of one of the stories in the conjectured biography 
of Jesus. Major publications of the Jerusalem 
School will be inscribed with the names of Society 
members, and all current members receive a free 
subscription to Jerusalem Perspective, 


Glossary 


h&l&ch&h — i n^hn, ha-la KAH the 
body of Jewish law, especially the 
legal part, of rabbinic literature; the 
legal ruling on a particular issue, 
has idle — pertaining to the Hasidim 
(C^rbr:. pious ones), a sect 

of pious sages who shared the Pbar- 
iHeeHf ethical! arnJ religious valuer,, 
but were also characterized by an 
extreme familiarity with God and 
their emphasis on deeds. 
Hasmuneans — a family of Jewish 
priests who led a successful revolt 
which began in 168 B.C. agains t the 
He] Ionized Selucid rulers in Syria. 
The HMsmoneaitife, nicknamed the 
Maccabees, ruled the Land of Israel 
from 142 to 63 B.C. 

Nis&n — ni-SAN > the first month 
of the ecclesiastical year in the Jew- 
ish calendar I Esther 3:7), roughly 
parallel to the month of April, The 
festival of Passover rails on the 15th 
to the 21st of Misan. 
nmer — (“ny. *Q-mer r sheaf of grain t 
the sheaf of barley offered in the 
Temple as a wave offering on the 
second day of Passover, the day that 
marks the beginning of seven weeks 


of counting; the fifty days counted 
from that day until Hhavuot. 

Second Temple period — literally 
the periiKl from the rebuilding of the 
Temple about 5 3d B.C. to its destruc- 
tion by the Romans in 70 A J), The 
term usually refers to the latter part 
of this period, beginning w ith the 
Hasmonean Uprising in 167 B.C. and 
often extending to the end of the Bar- 
Kochba Revolt in 135 A.D 

ShHvuut — (npnfl, nha vu “(yr, weeks) 
the annual festival of the firstfrusts 
celebrated at the conclusion of the 
seven weeks of counting the outer 
f Lev. 23:16—21; Dt. 16:9-12.); also 
known os Pentecost from the Greek 

T7f ['7Ti<ryTTf| iprnli’koxtc, fiftieth day I, 

tana ai c ( t>na ik ) - pertai ning to the 
Ta Una i m i "'S lT , inwa J IM ), £3ges from 
the last third of the first century B.C. 
until approximately 239 AT}, 

Zealots — a fanatical sect of Jewish 
extremists during the Great Revolt. 
' 66-73 A.D.i who urged a war to the 
death against the Roman occupiers 
of the Land, and ruthlessly persecut- 
ed Jews who held more moderate 


Checks should be made payable to "Jerusalem 
School 1 " and designated “iSS.” Members in the 
United States can receive a tax-deductible receipt 
by sending their dues via the Jerusalem School's 
U.R. affiliates: Center ft>T Juda.t c-Christian Studies. 
F.Q. Box 293040, Dayton, OH 45429; or Centre for 
the Study of Biblical Research, RO. Box 5922, 
Pasadena. CA 91117. 

Readers also can be involved in the continuing 
research of the Jerusalem School by joining a local 
chapter of the Internationa! Synoptic Society. ( ISS 
membership is not a requirement for attending 
ISS chapter meetings, i 

Chapters serve as a forum for those interested 
in discovering more about the Hebraic background 
of the life and words of Jesus. Once or more each 
month chapter members meet to exchange views 
on current research presented in JERUSALEM PER- 
SPECTIVE. In addition, members form groups to 
learn biblical and modem Hebrew together, share 
study resources and pursue their own Gospel 
investigations. 

For information about ISS chapters in your 
vicinity, please write to ISS Chapters. .Jerusalem 
School of Synoptic Research. RO. Box 31622, 91317 
Jerusalem, Israel. 

Each Jerusalem Perspective includes dis- 
cussion suggestions based on that issue's articles 
to serve as a guide for ISS chapter meetings. 

Suggested Discussion Questions: 

1. What are the differences between Matthew, 
Mark and Luke in the story of Jesus' disciples 
plucking grain on the Sabbath? How would you 
explain them? 

2. Why do you think the story of the disciples husk- 
ing and eating gras]! on the Sabbath was pre- 
served in the canonical Gospels? What does this 
suggest about our own Sabbath observance? 

3. What does Jesus’ view of the "sons oflight 1 * fthe 
Essenes) suggest for us in modern society? 

4. In The Spiritual History of the Dead Sea Sect , 
Prof. Flusser states that en elitist attitude such 
as the Essenes’ separatism 41 fosters an in sensi- 
tivity to the problems of the outside world.” How 
could viewing oneself as the Elect make one 
insensitive to others? Could it sometimes make 
one sensitive to others? 

n. How should one interpret such scriptural exhor- 
tations as “Conic out from them and be sepa- 
rate’' and "Be not conformed to this world”? How 
can they be reconciled with Jesus’ injunction to 
“go into all the world,” and his lifestyle of being 
“a friend of tax collectors and sinners”? 

6. It is said of the early church in Jerusalem; “No 
one claimed that any of his possessions was his 
own, but they shared everything they had-.,. 
There were no needy persons among them. For 
from time to time those who owned lands dt 
houses sold them, brought the money from the 
sales and put it at the apostles’ feet, and it was 
distributed to anyone as he had need” (Acts 
4:32. 34—35). This suggests the exclusive com- 
munism of wealth found among the Essen es, 
Jesus advocated a sharing of property with all, 
not only with the members of one's own sect. 
Does the organisation of the early church 
confl ict with Jesus' own teaching? JP 
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(continued from poge 1-3) 

[east never claimed to be the person the early 
Church made him into. A student at a theological 
seminary once told me after a lecture, “You make 
it sound as if Jesus really said those things at 
those places. But all we have in the New Testa- 
ment is second-generation — Greek-speaking, for- 
mer pagan Christians who wrote what they 
thought Jesus said and did." Such students are 
the product of much current scholarly thought on 
Jesus. However, the story of Jesus forgiving the 
paralytic’s sifts belies that thinking. 

ll is hard to believe that early Greek-speaking 
disciples could cook up a story about Jesus which 
is full of Hebrew expressions and word order, and 
rabbinic- style allusion to rare scriptural usage. 
When the story is put back into the Hebrew from 
which it came, we see that in healing the paralytic 
Jesus also made a strong statement about himself 
that was dearly understood by those present. JP 
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(continued from page 2) 

sages can give the impression that the He brew- 
gospel was a rather strange book. but. we must be 
careful not to jump to conclusions. This isame exer- 
cise could be carried out using any of the four 
canonical Gospels: pick out forty or fifty verses 
which are not found in the uthei-s and imagine that 
those verses constitute all we know about that 
Gospel. We could end up with a distorted picture. 

The main point here is that the Gospel events 
were recorded in Hebrew' at a very early period, 
and the attempt to get back to the very w r ords 
which .Jesus spoke is indeed a “good goal.” 

- liny Fritz 

Jerusalem Perspect at u^icamm the opinion* of read ■ 
i vs, and we ivili use this column to share us many of aur 
readers' /orn merits and questions, os possible, JP reserves 
the righ t It) edit ail letters far ivngt h und cia rity. 


“I think it's the 
King James 
Version,” 


Who Were the Essenes? 

(continued from page 10 

inspired by the community's theology. The Essenes 
believed that they were God’s chosen people by 
divine election, and that they were the only ones 
to be given the Holy Spirit. Every man. according 
to the Essenes, was predestined to be a "son of 
light- or a “son of darkness." They were also con- 
vinced that God controlled the fate of men by the 
stars, and they watched the heavens to know God’s 
will. According to Josephus they believed that all 
is preordained by Gnd. 

The “final war” for the Essenes came in 66 
A D w hen the sect joined the Jewish revolt against 
the Roman yoke, many thinking that this was the 
apocalyptic battle they had long awaited. In the 
spri ng of 6S. the Roman commander Vespasian 
marched his Tenth Legion into the Jordan Valley, 


and soon afterwards the Essene community was 
destroyed and most of its members killed. Some 
Essenes managed to escape to Masada where they 
fought alongside the Zealots until the mountain 
fortress fell five years later. 

The arrival of the Romans at Qumran must 
have cornc as a surprise, for the Essenes had tittle 
time to carry away their precious library and had 
to hide it in the nearby caves. Had the community 
survived, their manuscripts likely would have met 
the tame fate as many another Hebrew manu- 
script. of which only Greek or Latin translations 
are now extant. The Essenes’ tragedy almost two 
thousand years ago ironically provided us with a 
treasure of ancient documents that give us a fas- 
cinating took into the complex world of Judaism 
at the time when Jesus lived. JP 
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J ERUSALEM PER- 
SPECTIVE read- 
ers often ask, 

“Has a Hebrew gos- 
pel been found?" Al- 
though the church 
fathers testifiy that 
Matthew wrote the 
words of Jesus in 
Hebrew, not a single fragment 
of an early Hebrew manuscript 
containing Jesus” sayings has 
survived from the first centuries 
of the Christian era. 

The entire text of Matthew’s gospel is contained in 
Even Bohan , a fourteen th -ccn tu ry Hebrew' work, and 
George Howard has recently published that text of 
Matthew, His work is an important contribution to the 
study of the Semitic background of the Gospels. How- 
ever the title of his publication. The Gospel of Matthew 
According to a Primitive Hebrew Text (Mercer Universi- 
ty Press. 1987], has again fueled, rumors that an ancient 
Hebrew manuscript of the sayings of Jesus has been 
found. It seems to us that the text of Matthew found in 
Even Bohan is the translation of a fluent Hebrew writ- 
er of the medieval period, rather than a revision of an 
early Hebrew composition as Howard claims. 

Jerusalem Perspective dealt with the possible 
discovery of an ancient Hebrew gospel in its first 
issue, You can still obtain this and other back issues 
of JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE* and we encourage sub- 


scribers who do not 
have all the back 
issues to order now 
while they arc still 
available. 

Other outstand- 
ing articles from 
the first twenty 
issues are: “Did 
Jesus Observe the Oral 
Torah?” (Jan 88 ), “How Long 
Was Jesus in the Tomb?” (May 
88), "Was Jesus a Rabbi?” ( Jun 
88), “First-century Disciple- 
ship 1 ' i Oct 88 1 , ‘'-Jesus’ Education” (Nov 88 J, “Sources for 
the Gospels” (Jan 89.), “How the Gospel Writers 
Worked” (Mar 89), and “Hebrew Reconstruction of the 
Lord's Prayer" (.Mar 89), 

October 1987-May 1989 (monthly issues) are £1.50 
- US$3 - CAN $3. 50 - NIS3 in Israel. When ordering 12 
or more of these first 20 issues* £1 - US$2 - CAN $2. 50 - 
N1S2 per issue. (The early issues each consisted of four 
pages, approximately 3000 words J July/August 1989 
and following (bimonthly issues) are £2.50 - US$5 - 
can$6 - NisS. Prices in non-Israeli currencies include 
airmail postage. Prices in Israeli shekels apply to deliv- 
ery in Israel only. Payment may be made by money 
order, bank draft or personal check in any currency, but 
must lie in the local currency of the bank on which the 
check is drawn. Checks should be made payable to 
“Jerusalem Perspective." JP 


Has a Hebrew 
Gospel Been 
Found? 


The Jerusalem School 


T he Jerusalem School of Synop- 
tic Research (crbsrr ;-cc 
C^DBTrcrr -pr6) 

is a consortium of Jewish and 
Christian scholars who are study- 
ing Jesus’ saydngs within the con- 
text of the language and culture 
in which he lived. Their work 
confirms that Jesus was a Jewish 
sage who taught, in Hebrew and 
used uniquely rabbinic teaching 
methods. 

The Jerusalem School scholars 
believe the first narrative of 
Jesus’ life was written in Hebrew, 
and that it can be successfully 
recovered from the Greek texts of 
the synoptic Gospels. The School’s 
central objective is to retrieve the 
original biography of Jesus. This 
is an attempt to recover a lost 
document from the Second 'Thm- 
ple period, a Hebrew scroll which, 
like so much Jewish literature of 


the period, has been preserved 
only in Greek, 

As a means to its objective, the 
Jerusalem School is creating a de- 
tailed commentary on the synop- 
tic Gospels which will reflect the 
renewed insight provided by the 
School’s research. Current research 
of Jerusalem School members and 
others is presented in the pages of 

Jerusalem perspective, the 
School's popular voice. 

The Jerusalem School was reg- 
istered in Israel as a non-profit 
research institute in 1985. Its 
members are Prof. David 
Flusser, Dr. Robert L. 

Lindsey, Prof. Shmuei 
Safrai, David Bivin. Dr, 

Randal] J. Ruth, R. Steven 
Not ley, Dwight A. Pryor, 

Halvor Ronning, Mirja 
Running, Ghana Safrat and 
Dr. Bradford H. Young. 




